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DECORATIVE art in the United States prior to the Phila- 
delphia Exposition may be classified into three distinct 
epochs or styles, which, taken together, are simply the 
pioneers of the larger, fuller and more generous Renaissance 
that has prevailed during the period that lies between the Phila- 
delphia Exposition and the World's Fair, which may be charac- 
terized as the second Olympiad of American art. 

DURING Revolutionary times what is known as theColonia! 
style prevailed in the mansions of the more wealthy colo- 
nists. The style, which is an eminently respectable one, 
accorded well with the simplicity and dignity of Colonial times, 
although when compared with the more decorative styles it 
appears attenuated and provinciatly inferior. Grandfather's 
clocks and the splay-legged wooden easy chairs that seemed to 
have been designed upon the lines of the spinning wheel, are 
characteristic types of the style. 

WITH our expanding commerce with Europe, and particu- 
larly with England, we imported a monstrously ugly style 
which appeared in the mother country during the reign 
of George IV., which may be characterized as the early Vic- 
torian style. The bombastic and ridiculous character of house- 
hold furnishings which prevailed in this epoch with the floriated 
carpets, the heavy frescoes, the inartistic reps, and horse-hair 
parlor suites, whose carved and crooked outlines were made for 
show, and utterly lacked sincerity, were considered at the time 
to be eminently fashionable; but we have happily outgrown the 
bombastic stuffiness of that benighted era. 

OF course from time, to time protests were made against such 
a style on the part of our more artistic citizens, who re- 
produced the finely finished old bureaus of Colonial times 
with their artistic brass handles with their accompaniment of 
plain papers, and plain carpets and white painted woodwork, 
being enamored of the sincerity and lasting qualities of the old- 
time work. But these were simply reproductions of furnishings 
that had existed at an earlier date. 



IT was not until certain English artists inaugurated theesthet- 
tic period in English decorative art that our American 
people began to discover that neither of the styles already 
used by them could satisfy the cravings for a beauty that was 
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neither consumptive on the one hand nor overfed on the other. 
The pioneers of this artistic period were Rossetti, Burne-Jones, 
William Morris and Walter Crane, who started in England an 
art crusade against the bad features of household furnishings, 
and the articles that have been produced of late years by the 
Arts and Crafts Guild of London possess a quaint beauty with 
simplicity of line and solidity of construction which is widely 
at variance with the cumbrous luxury of what are still con- 
sidered esthetic furnishings. 



OUR more artistic people, following the lead of such artists, 
went in for esthetic furnishings con amore, and the artist's 
studio, which, in itself is simply a workshop, was made 
the ideal of thousands of interiors, which, when decorated with 
Eastern draperies, bits of old armor, brass pots, bronzes, plas- 
ter casts, easels, old clocks, and antique carved chairs, not for- 
getting jars filled with cat tails and the inevitable peacock's 
feathers, became simply museums of heterogeneous belongings 
without order and without end. 



THE result was chaos. The fashionable interior was simply 
a bric-a-brac shop in which one might stumble over a 
Smyrna rug and run the risk of overturning either a large 
oil painting placed on a small easel, or a piano easel surrounded 
by a plaster cast of the dying gladiator. The all-consuming 
desire to have pottery placed in jars on the piano, writing table, 
on the bookcase, sideboard, and buffet, as well as the mantel- 
piece; if the back of the arm chair would have sufficiently bal- 
anced a jar it would have been placed there too. Up to the 
time of the Philadelphia Exposition all was confusion and pro- 
vincialism. It was the morning twilight that heralded a more 
glorious day. 

THE first Exposition brought us all that the world could 
do in the way of household furnishings. . It presented us 
with an orderly collection of the best that the world could 
exhibit in the way of stuffs, furniture, mural decorations, cera- 
mics, all that was beautiful in art metal work. We saw all that 
was worthy, all that had been worthy in the time of the tasteful 
Stuarts. We saw what was magnificent in the days of Elizabeth 
and Queen Anne. We admired the refined luxury of Louis XIV. 
and XV. There were exhibited the products of the most cultiva- 
ted taste in jewelry, book binding, fine metal work, laces, draper- 
ies, and, in fact, everything that was best in the world at large 
that might be employed in the decoration of the home. 



IT was not necessary in fact that we should be limited to pur- 
chasing the actual things exhibited, or even the reproduc- 
tions thereof. It was sufficient that the principles of the 
purest art should be thus expounded and made visible so as to 
redeem the productions of our own workmen from the imbecil- 
ity that formerly characterized them. The effect of it was to 
fill our stores with the finest goods, with the result that our 
dwellings became more beautiful, more orderly, and more har- 
monious than ever they had been before. The period that has 
intervened between the Philadelphia and Columbian Expositions 
is characterized by the universal commanding desire for artistic 
houses among our people of wealth, and the best and highest 
artistic talent has been lavished upon the designing and con- 
struction of the belongings of household art. 



PEOPLE furnish their rooms at present according to their 
caprices. The personal element is an important factor. 
The literary young lady fits up her room with furniture of 
antique pattern with bookcases in dark wood and oak, with a 
tiled fireplace, and brass andirons. A Venetian mirror and 
deep luxurious rugs, rare engravings and a Sevres writing table, 
"simple but choice," one says on entering. If she is a fashion- 
able lady her room will be festooned with blue or pink silk cov- 
ered with lace. The spirit of Marie Antoinette or of Pompa- 
dour breathes from the interior; it is all roses and blue ribbons. 
Nowadays the bunch of peacock's feathers, the brass pot full 
of cat tails, the Japanese vase, the easel, and the brown curtain 
embroidered in sunflowers are conspicuous by their absence. 



breathing the heavy air of luxury, there seems to be nothing 
too good for a human being, which is the perfection of art. 
This is the keynote of the modern school. The decorations try 
to efface themselves, just as persons of the highest breeding 
possess the simplest manners. One is conscious of beauty, of 
the serenest loveliness, but it is toned down to one harmonious 
chord. Everything is an object of comfort, as well, as of 
beauty. As in a library where superb lounges placed on.large, 
rich rugs and surrounded by warm and stately tapestry to 
exclude draughts, so also the general effect is an orderly 
arrangement of an overflowing beauty that produces a sense of 
enthusiastic rest. 

THE Columbian Exposition inaugurated the. third Olympiad' 
of American art. Now that we have been surfeited 
anew with all that the world has to teach us in decora- 
tive art, the question arises, what changes can possibly take 
place in our interiors that will render, them more splendid, 
more truly artistic, more fitted to exalt humanity to a higher 
plane of existence ? Looking back upon the period that pre- 
ceded our second Exposition we begin to feel that we have 
made many mistakes that ought to be now remedied. There 
were errors of dedecoration, of doing too much with our oppor- 
tunities, and there was, and there is, the profound mistake of 
simply appropriating, not only the ideas but the very forms of 
dead styles that have been resurrected simply at the command 
of a passing craze or fashion. Of course, all truly cultured 
people will admit that the artists who produced the French 
eighteenth century styles were masters who gave expression 
to the finest conceptions of man's spirit. But, on the other 
hand, our larger, richer, and more complex life, which is hos- 
pitable to new ideas, should resent the tyranny of the orthodox, 
however glorious in gilt ormolu or tinted marquetry. 



THE chief charm of a modern artistic interior is that in spite 
of its magnificence it has a home look. The chairs are 
easy, the curtains are hospitably drawn. Books, photo- 
graphs and engravings lie around on tables, and although one is 



THE National Sculpture Society is one of the latest institu- 
tions that devote themselves to the esthetic evangelization 
of our times; and when one contemplates our national 
rawness and intellectual, as well as artistic, barrenness in the 
art of sculpture, it will be conceded that the time has arrived 
when serious effort should be made to better so praiseworthy an 
art. The country is dotted over with memorial buildings and 
statues and pedestals, in most of which structures a lamentable 
lack of taste and of knowledge exists. These, which are mostly 
soldier monuments, offer little or nothing in the way of sculp- 
ture other than in effigies of soldiers in uniform, with or with- 
out horses, with or without flags, cannon and other military 
attributes. Otherwise the chief demand for sculpture is in the 
way of portraiture. Sculpture is somewhat less naturalistic, and 
more purely sculpturesque, whether nude or draped, finds very 
little recognition. It is with a view of remedying this serious 
defect in this noblest of the plastic arts that the National Sculp- 
ture Society has come into existence, and the society asks for 
sympathy and the cooperation of all those in favor of ideal sculp- 
ture purification as an independent fine art for the sake of pure 
beauty and the giving of the highest esthetic pleasure. The 
society consists of men to whom sculpture seems a noble and 
exalted art, who know that modern times have much to show of 
a very lofty character in the way of achievements in this field, 
and who are sure that more of this modern achievement might 
be American if only the community could be awakened to the 
need of encouragement and critical selection. 

Good sculpture should be in demand, popular and artistic, and 
to this end it should be cautiously selected and wisely and 
severely judged. The government, the State governments, the 
municipalities, should be encouraged to ordering works of art; 
but also their way of ordering them needs to be controlled. 
Private persons must be encouraged to demand works of plas- 
tic art in connection with their buildings, exterior and interior, 
gardens, parks, etc., as memorials, or for purely esthetic pleas- 
ure ; but they should also be wisely aided in making their choice. 

The National Sculpture Society has already held one exhibi- 
tion, and is making arrangements for a second one to be held 
in the spring of 1895. The society holds most of its meetings 
at which papers are read, works of art exhibited, and a critical 
discussion is carried on, often of the highest interest. The 
society expects to offer prizes for original sculpture, and will 
do all in its power lo induce our museums to carry the gems of 
American sculpture, thus giving our sculptors incentive to pro- 
duce more than mere portrait or memorial art. 



